BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


Vow. IIL. OCTOBER, 1898. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUMS OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Vil— The Munger Collection. 


Mr. Albert A. Munger was born in Chicago in 1845, on the site of the wholesale 
warehouse of Marshall Field & Co., corner of Adams and Franklin streets. He was 
educated in the universities at Geneva and Dresden and inherited his property on the 
death of his mother in 1885. He soon retired from active business, made for himself 
a home at 308 Ohio street, and when not there occupied himself in travel. His wealth 
was estimated at $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, well invested in real estate and grain ele- 
vators. He wasa popular man and charitable to a degree beyond many of equal 
wealth. He assisted largely in floating the indebtedness of the Chicago Historical 
Society. His collection of paintings were brought together during the last ten years 
of his life, and were nearly all of them purchased by him in Chicago from dealers. 
Their value is increasing and today are estimated to be worth $300,000, He never 
married. He died at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, August 26, his 
cousin, Mr. George A. McKay, being with him. Coming generations will praise his 
taste and generosity, and this splendid collection of paintings, now given to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, will be his enduring monument. 


F' JLLOWING the princely bequest of Mrs. Florence Lathrop Field of 

forty-one paintings by twenty modern artists, in June, 1893, comes, 
without much surprise, an equally precious gift to the Chicago Art Institute 
of the collection of Mr. Albert A. Munger, a citizen of Chicago and a life- 


long friend to art and the Institute. It includes sixty-three paintings, 
mostly oils, and represents the modern school, with a large majority of the 


works from the French. 

Miss G. T. Willard, who has charge of the sales in the current exhibi- 
tions of the Art Institute, was connected with the fine arts gallery of the 
late W. E. Stevens, 24 Adams street, through whom most of the pictures 
came. The Chicago 7imes- Herald of September 4 published an interview 
which is interesting and from which the following is taken: 


‘* All the collection now given to the Art Institute was purchased between 1884 
and 18go0,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course Mr. Munger made no promise to buy a certain 
number of pictures of a certain kind. He was free to reject if he wished, but it was 
generally understood that he wanted the best pictures he could buy, so whenever 
anything came to us he was immediately notified, and he came and looked it over. 
He was very fond of pictures, and knew how to choose, though I do not think he 
had ever received any special education in art, and no doubt the purely technical 
points would escape him. He had learned the essential things, and he was shrewd. 
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I’ve noticed that in other people who buy pictures. They may be easily pleased at 
first and content to buy cheap things, but that doesn’t last. It is a wonderful thing 
to note how clever people get to be when they are paying out their own money. 
They soon learn to look for value received. No, I don’t think Mr. Munger bought 
pictures when he was abroad, though he went across a number of times, and was 
partly educated in Europe, I believe. At least, this collection was purchased in Chi- 
cago. Money was no object to him, though by this I don’t mean to imply that he 
was reckless. He never wanted to give double what a picture was worth, and he 
did like the satisfaction of making a good deal.”’ 

‘*\Vhat was his favorite style of picture ?”’ 

‘*The modern French school, I think, for I can’t recall his ever buying or want- 
ing to buy any English pictures, and he seemed to prefer moderns. But it was not 
the picture itself he so much cared for, or the subject, as the fact that it should be 
the finest procurable specimen of the artist’s work. I mean by that that he would 
refuse many a good picture simply because it was not the artist’s best, and in like 
manner he was delighted with the Jacquet—‘The Queen of the Camp ’— because it 
certainly is one of the very finest things Jacquet ever did. Of course, sometimes he 
had to be contented with a lesser thing, where the most splendid pieces of an artist’s 
work were in large public galleries, beyond the power of purchase, such as Rosa 

3onheur’s masterpieces. But just as long as the best were for sale anywhere he 
would take nothing that was inferior.’’ 

‘*Which was his favorite in the collection? ”’ 

‘*Well, I suppose ‘The Vidette’ by Meissonier. It really is an unusually large 
and magnificent example, and Mr. Munger was elated over getting it. I recollect at 
the time of its sale the European papers announced its purchase by A. A. Munger, 
Esq., of Chicago, and of course that pleased him. It would any collector, and it was 
as an art collector that he liked to be known. 

‘‘T never heard of him being interested in sculpture, or in anything else espe- 
cially except pictures. Where other rich men make horses or yachts their hobby, he 
took paintings. I never heard of him having so much as one horse, though he may 
have. He spent a great deal of money on pictures, and once acquired would never 
part with one. There was no reason why he should. He did not need the money 
and when he bought a picture it was because he was satisfied with it. That some one 
else liked it only made him like it a little better and desire it more. Awhile ago, 
when Francis Wilson was here—he owns a number of good pictures himself — he 
took a great liking to the Clays—‘A Summer in Holland Waters’ and the Van 
Marcke ‘Cattle in the Meadowlands.’ They really are exquisite examples, and the 
actor wanted them. But do you suppose Mr. Munger would sell? No, indeed, why 
should he? The collection was his, and he loved it. For some time it was at the 
Calumet Club, then it was brought here, which is obviously the place for it. For the 
past three or four years I think he has bought few pictures of any kind, but he used 
often to come in here and look at his collection.”’ 


Probably the most popular picture in Room 40 of his collection is his 
Bouguereau, ‘‘ The Bathers.’’ It is a large canvas with the two beautiful 
nude figures, life size. All the characteristics of this famous artist’s technic 
are visible here — the chasteness of the nude, purity of drawing and suavity 
of modeling, delicacy of color, grace of design, the soulless beauty of it, 
all make it what it is—a Bouguereau masterpiece. No artist is more pop- 
ular with the masses nor more condemned by the enthusiastic moderners in 
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art than Bouguereau. He is one of the last of a style of art that is past. 
Art is not a question of fashion altogether, nor of individual taste. There is 
a development in art that makes one work up-to-date, modern, and inclusive 
of all the science of painting, while some art, like this of Bouguereau’s and 
Géréme’s, too, lacks some of the principles of technical art that the mod- 
ern painter deems imperative. Realism is the size gua non in modern 
painting, realism of truth to color, truth to light and shade, truth to atmos- 
pheric phenomena. ‘‘ The Bathers’’ will not stand this modern test of 

















THE RETURN OF THE FISHING FLEET, BY AUGUST HAGBORG. 


realism of technic. But the people say it does stand looking at, for ‘‘ we 
understand what it means, we can see the deauty of its form and color, its 
sentiment and story, and it gives us very great artistic delight in its contem- 
plation.’’ Because people are ignorant of the laws of color or the theory 
of plein-air painting, it does not follow that their taste is necessarily bad. 
Bouguereau on the one side, with Whistler on the other, and we have a 
battle royal. The sparks fly, there is even fire; but they both live, both 
paint, and both will live in their work because there are, in both, solid prin- 
ciples of art carried to a masterly degree of completeness. He who focuses 
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his taste to the enjoyment of one phase of art loses a great deal. The best 
taste is the broadest, and its exercise allows the possessor to draw, like the 
bee, honey from every flower. The precision of drawing, and clearness of 
method — nothing slovenly done or mussed around in an uncertain fash- 
ion — everything attempted is masterly done, and that is a great deal. 
Such technic ‘‘ The Bathers’’ has, giving it value and importance in any 
collection of miscellaneous art. To decry such a work as this as bad — some 











THE RECONNOISSANCE, BY EDOUARD DETAILLE. 


say, rot— only exposes the narrowness of vision of the speaker and the 
injustice and partiality of his taste. 

The following quotation, taken from the life of one of America’s pioneer 
artists, Asher B. Durand, bears on what we have been saying: ‘‘ Artists in 
the past have never entertained or had their minds swayed by subtle theories 
of color and light like those now current (1894). Never have the great 
masters sacrificed the spirit of a subject to mere technical display. Halt- 
way art — the forced concord of pigments in semi-obscurity, literal imitation, 
and the grouping of objects without sentiment or beauty, the shirking of 
drawing, incomplete detail on account of decorative position — never 
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absorbed their thought or guided their brush. Egyptian, Grecian, Mediz- 
val, Renaissance and Dutch art, the works of the past which still excite 
undying admiration, mean the same to us as to bygone generations, because 
we see nature the same as the artist who painted them. In recognizing the 
integrity of past art, would we not do well to follow such examples, and 
keep art from degenerating into mere technical bravura ?’’ 

But after all this praise of Bouguereau’s work, and one can be honest in 
it, he can say it is wofully behind the times. The modern artist has more 
powerful arrows in his quiver and can hit nearer the center of the target if 
he uses them. The portrait by Sargent of the son of St. Gaudens, for 
instance, will show what is intended. Here is the real thing. Drawing, 
color, tone, air, sentiment, beauty, are all here combined in a masterly 
fashion, which includes all that the modern science of painting attempts to 
express. I know of no painting in the Munger collection that is so strictly 
up-to-date as his picture of Sargent’s, although in many respects Meis- 
sonier’s ‘* Vidette’’ and De Neuville’s ‘‘ The Piece in Danger’’ are good 
examples. So that what is said here of this painting by Bouguereau may 
be said of all, to a greater or less extent. Mr. Munger was a lover of ¢he 
picture, it would seem, and it must have something to tell besides technical 
excellence. He did not purchase a work because some one else said it was 
a fine example of art, but because he liked it and because there was some- 
thing in it that appealed to him. I think ‘‘ The Bathers’’ gives us the 
keynote to his taste, as it does in a measure naturally to this collection of 
pictures chosen by himself for his own pleasure. So, although there are 
over sixty works, there is not a very great variety in schools of painting nor 
breadth of scope. Within this limit of taste, however, there are some 
splendid paintings, a few of them being masterpieces of the artists who 
painted them —‘‘ The Queen of the Camp,’’ by Jacquet, and ‘‘ The Piece in 
Danger,’’ by De Neuville, for example. 

We spoke above of Géréme’s picture, ‘‘ The Grief of the Pasha.’’ It 
is a well-finished example of this master’s style, showing an elaborate 
oriental interior with a magnificent tiger stretched out in death on a rug of 
Eastern work. The seated pasha mourns the death of his royal pet. All 
is quiet save the splash of a little fountain in the background. The drawing 
of the tiger is splendid and the touch of color of the tip of the beast’s tongue 
is elaborately focused. This canvas tells a pathetic story without any 
sentimentality, and the composition leaves nothing to be desired. On its 
own plane it is a masterly production, overlooking, as it does, some of the 
elements of the most modern work.we have been speaking of. 

The richly costumed and colored composition picture by Anatole Vely, 
‘* Between Love and Riches,’’ may be passed with a few words. It is of a 
class much admired by the wealthy collector, but has few charms for the 
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real amateur. It is well done and thoroughly French in style and treat- 
ment. 

The ‘‘ Cattle at Rest,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, hangs in the place of honor 
on the east wall. It is small, but elaborately finished. No woman painter 
has her reputation, and it will not suffer by this example of her thorough 
knowledge of animals and her skill in representing them. I much prefer 
the sturdy, direct and more solid treatment of the cattle in Troyon’s No. 119, 
or Van Marcke’s ‘‘ Cattle in the Meadow Lands,”’ which is very fresh and 
spontaneous. These cattle of Rosa Bonheur are almost too elaborately 
finished, but they are well established in the foreground and silhouette 
picturesquely against the misty mountainous background, in which a peak 
appears bathed in the warmth of sunlight. 

The energy and conflict of the stirring battle scene, on the same wall, 
‘‘The Piece in Danger,’’ by Alphonse de Neuville, makes a strong con- 
trast with the last picture, so full of repose and solitude. The artillery is 
rushing to the front to get into action, and is being intercepted, on the left, 
by the helmeted Prussian cavalry. The composition is in the form of an 
inverted pyramid, a most unstable geometrical figure. The confusion is 
terrible, but the action and detail is splendidly rendered. In the back- 
ground is seen the smoke of battle, and the trees add a decided interest to 
the composition. Most battle pictures are such arbitrary, conventional 
renderings that this canvas stands out as the best picture of a real conflict I 
have ever seen. It is one of the painter's best efforts and has been the 
envy of the French nation for a long time. It is one of the most valued 
pictures in the exhibition and is worthy the most careful scrutiny. The 
elaborate detail of harness, uniform, horse and figure are suggested with a 
vigor and certainty that commands the sincerest praise. 

As a complement to this is ‘‘ The Reconnoissance,’’ by his fellow-artist, 
Edouard Detaille, the very successful pupil of Meissonier. This picture, in 
a rather gray scheme of color, shows the advance guard entering a village 
in the early morning. While interesting, it is by no means a fair example 
of Detaille’s work, who is now one of the first military painters in France. 
In the Salon of 1890 or 1891 he won the medazlle d’ honneur for his large 


’ 


picture of ‘‘ Le Réve,’’ or ‘‘ Bivouac.’’ It is the custom when the awards 
are bestowed for the recipient to receive the congratulations of his master. 
It was an affecting sight —I shall never forget it—to see the great Meis- 
sonier, although very small of stature, embrace his pupil, and with every 
evidence of real affection and happiness, kiss him on both cheeks before the 
enormous audience of artists gathered together on this important occasion. 
What the feelings of Detaille’s were we can faintly imagine. The realities of 
such a moment come to very few. 

Another military picture hangs in Room 41. It is by a Polish artist 
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A POLISH INSURRECTION, BY M. A. PIOTROWSKI. 


who received his training in Berlin, and shows a long line of volunteers, in 
motley garb, drawn up in a piece of wood. It is precisely painted and has 
a charm of landscape that is quite as admirable as the execution of the 
figures. This picture, in the main, includes many of the qualities of modern 
technic absent in so many of the works in this collection. It must have 
either been painted out of doors or done from carefully prepared sketches 
on the spot, for there is a directness and spontaneity about it that has no 
odor of the studio. The Bouguereau and the Géréme are essentially studio 
pictures. The above canvas was painted by Maximilian Anton Piotrowski, 
P and is dated Paris, 1882. 

The marine by August Hagborg, a well known and popular Swedish 
painter, ‘‘ The Return of the Fishing Fleet,’’ shows a number of vessels 
well massed toward the center of the canvas in a choppy sea, backed by a 
cloudy sky. It is an interesting canvas, and gives pleasure in its breezy 
freshness and suggestion of movement. . 


(7o be continued.) 


NoTteE.— The illustrations for this article were made by BRUSH AND PENCIL, authorized by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and are the best reproductions of this collection that have been published. 
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A Painter of Indian Portraits. 


Mr. E. A. Burbank was born in Harvard, Illinois, and began his art training in 
Chicago in the old Academy of Design in 1874. He went to Munich in 1886, and 
again in 1888. Returning in 1892, he located in Chicago and gave himself up to 
painting portraits and small genre pictures, which were characterized by great 
elaboration and careful finish. About this time he began a series of studies of the 
negro, and treated them in many cases in a semi-humorous vein that was very 
popular. Some of his pictures, notably, his ‘‘ American Beauiy’’—a negro boy 
holding a splendid rose of the American beauty variety — were chromoed and thou- 
sands were issued as Sunday paper supplements. He spent one winter near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and painted the negro in all his simplicity of character and 
surroundings. In the exhibition of the Society of Chicago Artists in 1893 he won 
the Yerkes Prize. 

He was encouraged to take up the painting of Indians through the advice and 
patronage of his uncle, Mr. E. E. Ayer, the first president of the Field Columbian 
Museum, and an authority on Indian lore. The collection of books, original pictures, 
drawings and studies, as well as blankets and Indian objects belonging to and col- 
lected by Mr. Ayer, is without doubt the finest in America. This library of Indian 
Americana has been generously given to the Newberry Library by Mr. Ayer, who is 
also one of its board of trustees. The stimulation and generosity of this wealthy, 
public-minded citizen deserves the heartiest commendation, and his foresight in 
placing so peculiarly well fitted a painter in the Indian field as Mr. Burbank is another 
occasion for our congratulations. Mr. Burbank’s first trip was to Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Territory; then northwest into the country of the Sioux, Cheyennes, Crows and 
Nez Perces. In 1897 and 1898 he has been among the Apaches, Moquis, Zunis, Utes 
and Navajos. The next trip, which will be undertaken this fall, will include the Pine 
Ridge Agency, where the Sioux are, then the Arapahoes, Osages and other Western 
tribes. He exhibited ten of his Indian portraits in Philadelphia in 1897, and among 
the illustrated articles in the magazines already published are those in Ar? Amateur 
for January, 1898, some illustrations in M/cC/ure’s for September, 1898, and in the 
Arts for America.— THE EpITorR. 


iz VER since the days of Catlin artists have been inspired by the strange- 
_s ness, picturesqueness and real interest of the American Indians, the 
first inhabitants and possessors of our fields and forests, lakes and streams. 
Their reservations in the far West are the only resting places left to them, 
and even these are looked upon with the grasping, covetous eyes of the 
civilized white man, who is kept from stealing by the superior authority of 
the Government alone. George DeForrest Brush has given us the inter- 
preted Indian, that is, he has used his imagination and produced from 
native material many fine works. H. F. Farny, of Cincinnati, is well known 
for his Indian pictures, which are more realistic. F. Lungren’s studies 
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and more serious pictures of, chiefly, the Moqui people, are done with 
vigor and a very modern technic, especially in color. A. Phimister Proctor 
and Hermon A. MacNeil, both Reinhart Scholarship men and both now 
abroad, have used the Indian for sculpture. Proctor’s ‘‘ Indian Warrior ”’ 
was illustrated in the September number of BRUSH AND PENCIL, and Mac- 
Neil’s four relief panels for the Marquette building, Chicago, are splendid 
examples of sculpture and subject. Kemeys, Boyle and Dallin have also 











INTERIOR OF THE STUDIO OF E. A. BURBANK, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


met with conspicuous success in modeling Indians. Mr. E. A. Burbank 
has taken up the Indian question in a rather different way and with perhaps 
a more direct intention. So far he has painted portraits with a generous 
addition of ceremonial and costumed figures, which are portraits in a sense 
also. His endeavor is literal accuracy in color, drawing, character, every 
detail, and an exhibition of his works, some eighty or more in number, at 
Thurber’s, Wabash avenue, Chicago, beginning October 17, will reveal a 
truthfulness to fact that is of the utmost value in the work he is doing. 
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For some time Burbank was engaged in painting negroes, and no exhi- 
bition was complete without at least a half-dozen darkies in black frames 
casting a decided shadow on the wall. They were very carefully painted, 
awakened much interest among art lovers and fortunately also art patrons, 
but they did puzzle the hanging committees! It was not a question of too 
much Burbank, but too much negro and black frame — possibly the ‘‘sold’”’ 
tag made a black-and-white exhibition that created some jealousies. We 
were all glad of our friend’s success with his blacks, and when he changed 
his subjects to red ones, I felt certain that he would be still more successful 
and famous. His long training in painting heads had given him a facility 
and an unfailing ability to catch a likeness at once. This is necessary in 
making Indian portraits from the difficulty of getting them to sit, and it is 
important to finish quickly as there is no surety that they will hold out as 
long as the painter wishes. So far Burbank was peculiarly well prepared 
for careful, detailed portrait work and on a scale much reduced from nature, 
for many of his heads are not over two inches high. Many of his portraits 
are done on mahogany panels 6 by 8 inches, and are all very carefully 
finished. 

To be well equipped and ready is one thing, to have a rich uncle who is 
not only willing, but eager to purchase any portrait of a well-known or 
important Indian chief, is quite another. So with colors in one pocket, so 
to speak, and commissions in the other, Burbank started out to hunt up 
Geronimo, the famous fighter and chief of the Apaches. 

We will let the artist tell his own experiences with Geronimo: ‘‘ My 
first trip among the Indians was to paint a portrait of Chief Geronimo for 
Mr. Edward E. Ayer. Geronimo is, with his tribe, a prisoner of war at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma Territory. Living in a comfortable house of three 
rooms a few miles from the fort, he has as much freedom as any of the Indi- 
ans. The day I called he was not at home, but, on inquiry, found out by 
an Apache who spoke English, that he was away catching horses. While 
talking, we saw him coming toward us. I went up to him and said: ‘ How 
do you do, Chief Geronimo?’ He seemed pleased and answered: ‘ How.’ 
After dismounting, he came up to us and shook hands. I gave him a box 
of cigarettes from which he presented each of us one. Geronimo does not 
speak English, but with the assistance of the Apache interpreter, we carried 
on quite a conversation. He wanted to know where I came from, etc., but 
I did not then tell him what I wanted. He asked us over to his house, and, 
after entering, he went over to an old trunk and taking from it a photograph 
of himself, he handed it to me and said: ‘One dollar’ (every Indian 
knows that much English), which I thought a good price, but gave it to 
him. I then thought it a propitious time to tell him what I wished of him, 
so I told the Indian interpreter to tell his chief that I wanted to paint a por- 
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trait of him, and that I did not mean to photograph him, but to have him 
sit for me, and I would paint him in colors. When Geronimo heard this he 
looked me all over and asked: ‘You chief?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, and he 
added, ‘ All right, when you come?’ ‘Tomorrow,’ I said. Nothing was 
mentioned as to how much he might receive, but the next day, after my 








GERONIMO, CHIEF OF THE APACHES. 


easels and traps were all opened out and ready, he sent for the interpreter 
and asked me, ‘How much you pay him?’ I told him to ask Geronimo 
how much he wanted. The answer came back, ‘I want half what you get.’ 
Saying nothing, I waited for him to continue, and he finally added: ‘ You 
get anyway five dollars for the picture, so I want two dollars half.’ He sat 
for two portraits, but was a poor sitter, being nervous, and any little noise 
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startled him. He is a very domestic old fellow, and everything is in place 
in his house. Anyone tracking in any dirt sees it immediately broomed out 
again. One day he invited me to dinner, which his squaw brought in on a 
board and set it down on the floor. His family then seated themselves 








HONG-EE, A MOQUI DANCER WITH MASK. 


around it. The dinner consisted of meat, bread and coffee with neither 


sugar nor milk. Their fingers did the rest. I ate a little of the bread ! 


‘‘After his portraits were finished he signed his name (which was amusing 
to see him do as he is near-sighted) and before I left, he patted me on the 


back and said ‘ You heap big chief.’ 


‘‘After a lapse of several months I went to visit him again to paint three 
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more portraits of him. He seemed glad to see me and agreed right away 
to sit, but demanded twice as much as before for his sittings. 

‘‘He had advanced considerably toward civilization since my previous 
visit. He told of the death of his children— one only left out of ten, a 
little daughter, E-wa, to whom he is very devoted. He asked me to paint 
her, which I did. He invited me to dinner again and such a difference ! 
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TLI-ICH-NA-PA, A NAVAJO SQUAW. 


His squaw came into the room and announced that dinner was ready. So 
Geronimo and I passed out into the next room where we saw a well-set 
table and chairs. Our menu was roast beef, boiled potatoes, good bread, 
gravy, sugar, coffee and apple pie. The dishes were good and he used a 
knife, fork and spoon. Geronimo had aged a good deal on account of the 
death of his children. He is very good to his tribe, giving them money 
when they need it. The head of each family is made a scout, so Geronimo 
draws his salary of $25 month as such. Great credit is due Lieutenant 
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Beach and Mr. Wratten for their care in handling the Apaches at Fort Sill 
and teaching them how to farm, so that now the Apaches are more industri- 
ous than most Indians.”’ 

Geronimo’s signature is interesting. The magnified importance of the 
‘*T°’ may not be unintentional. Mr. Burbank’s portraits of the old warrior 
show none of the cruelty seen in earlier photographs. He has undoubtedly 
changed, and for the better. 

The personal bias may make a good deal of difference in our judgment 
as to the merits of Indians, and where the friend of the red man sees dig- 





AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY HAWGONE, A KIOWA INDIAN. 


nity, repose, often gentleness, the Indian hater sees only cruelty and 
wickedness. Five minutes’ conversation with Mr. Burbank, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Indians is now extensive and remarkable for the number of 
chiefs he has met, will forever set at rest the latter verdict of cruelty and 
wickedness. They have treated him with distinct kindness and fairness. 
Judged by our own standards, so far as I have experienced, they have no 
more to blush for than we, their superiors in civilization. 
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Burbank looks on them as friends, paints them as they are, and gives 
them all the credit for manliness and the other qualities they deserve. 
Trained as he has been, and with the desire to be absolutely true to mate- 
rial facts, it will be difficult to find portraits that represent the Indian so well 
and so justly. His collection is a very remarkable one, as it includes many 





HAW GONE. 








HAWGONE, AN ARTIST OF THE KIOWA TRIBE. 


of the distinguished chiefs of the various tribes. The portraits have all 
been carefully photographed, so if the paintings become widely scattered, 
which seems a pity, the collection can thus remain as a record of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s industry and artistic worth, and a splendid gallery of portraits of 
the most remarkable Indians of our time. 

They are fast losing their tribal characteristics, and the store-clothes, the 
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Philadelphia blanket, the cook stove and the plow are working a change in 
the primitive red man, and if we want any human documents with an 
uncontaminated flavor they must be collected at once. Geronimo is a 
typical example of what and how rapid this change is. Burbank will some 
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CHIEF JOSEPH, OF THE NEZ PERCE TRIBE. 


day be thanked for the work he has performed in collecting this absolutely 
accurate series of portraits of distinguished Indian chiefs before this change 
is complete. 

While painting Geronimo, Mr. Burbank painted a number of Kiowas 
also, and among them an Indian named Hawgone, who is described by the 
artist as ‘‘an old bachelor, a great big finely built fellow, and the finest 
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artist I have met with among all the tribes. He does beautiful beadwork, 
makes the war bonnets, and is kind and reliable.’’ Mr. Burbank has a 
large collection of drawings by Hawgone, characterized by extraordinary 
height in the figures. Sketched in pencil, they are filled in with water 
colors. They are very interesting and characteristic. 

After this first southern trip Mr. Burbank started on a long journey 
through the Northwest, and rested not until he had Chief Joseph's artistic 
scalp in his possession. His account will give some idea of the time and 
labor, other than artistic, it demands to find so important a sitter as Joseph 
of the Nez Percés. 

‘*To find Chief Joseph, one has to go to Spokane, Washington, where a 
change of cars is made, and after some eighty miles more, Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, is reached. Here I procure a rig and ride fifty miles more over a 
very rough road, crossing the Grand Coulee and the Columbia River in a 
ferry manned by the Nes Pilem Indians, a tribe now almost extinct. Joseph 
lives fifteen miles from the Columbia in a most beautiful country, and three 
miles from the subagency. On arriving there I sent for him and he soon 
appeared on his horse. He is of medium height, well built, with a round 
face anda kind expression. He shook hands with me, and when he learned, 
through an interpreter, that I wanted to paint him, he desired to think it 
over before answering. I had with me a portrait of Plenty Coos, of the 
Crow Nation, whom Joseph happened to know. He liked the portrait and 
said, ‘I know him, he nice man.’ I noticed him counting the strings of 
Zuni beads around Plenty Coos’ neck, such beads being scarce north. After 
finishing his counting he said ‘he had same kind of beads, only one more 
string!’ After a while he consented to sit, and it was arranged that he 
should come in the morning. He did not put in an appearance, so at noon 
I went to his house, which is in a most secluded place. His home is small, 
with two rooms. His farm looked prosperous. He had a fine chief's 
costume, made of buckskin, beads and weasels’ skins. His face was painted 
and the door had to be locked while he sat. He was one of my very best 
sitters, but tired himself out and was glad when it was over. He took me 
back to the railroad, fifty miles, with his little team of horses and buckboard. 
He spoke a little English and we had a pleasant journey. At one place on 
the road he pointed over to a lone tree and said, ‘ You see one stick over 
there? Nice skookum water over there, all the time ice water’ (meaning a 
spring). He told of his troubles with the Government, his being taken to 
the ‘Injin Territory,’ as he called it, of his children dying there, and many 
of his people, including some chiefs. ‘ All the time hot there, all the time 
hot water to drink.’ He told of his visit East, when he participated in the 
Grant monument dedication and was the guest of General Miles and on his 
honorary staff. Joseph went on to say, ‘General Miles nice man, has nice 
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things to eat.’ Wher asked what he liked best of all the things he had, he 


replied warmly, ‘ Oysters, ah, so, skookum,’ which is Chinook for excellent. 
We arrived at the railroad town of Wilbur about 9 P.M., where we had 
a good supper. In the morning he wanted me to go with him while 


he bought some things to take back with him. His last words were 
promises to sit to me for two more portraits. Chief Joseph is a kind, 
good-hearted man, and as reliable and gentle as can be. He is well liked 
by all who know him, and especially by officers who helped to force him to 
surrender. General Miles in his book speaks highly of him. — It is not the 
proper place here to speak of his gallant fight and the wonderfully pathetic 
speech he made when captured. His story is one of the noblest and saddest 
of all our Indian history.’’ 

Chief Pretty Eagle, of the Crows, is another Indian with a record for 
bravery whose portrait we are able to reproduce here. From Mr. Burbank’s 
notes the following is taken: ‘‘ Pretty Eagie is a kind-hearted man 
whose tepee is some twenty miles from the Crow Agency in Montana. 
He has a large family, and his daughters, before their marriage, were the 
belles of the tribe. He sat for two portraits, but hesitated at the beginning, 
as some of the Indians told him I would take his picture East and throw 
poison all over the face, which would kill him. I had quite a time in mak- 
ing him think differently. He and Plenty Coos are the two most influential 
chiefs among the Crows. The following anecdote is interesting and demon- 
strates his personal bravery. When the Northern Pacific railroad wished 
to run its tracks across the Crow territory it was necessary to obtain the 
consent of the tribe. So the Crows held a grand council and all the chiefs 
were present. After considerable discussion, Spotted Tail gets up, draws 
his six-shooter and knife, and declares he will kill the first Indian who signs 
the treaty. Pretty Eagle then rises, asks for the treaty, signs it, and invites 
all those who wish to sign to do so! The treaty bears the marks of all but 
Spotted waa.” 

Of all the places and all the Indians Mr. Burbank has visited, he has 
found the Moquis in northeastern Arizona the most interesting and the most 
picturesque and strange. The people, their houses, but above all, their 
remarkable religious and ceremonial dances, furnished all the material his 
time could accommodate, Dance followed dance and costume outdid cos- 
tume, so that the poor artist, after painting some twenty-six different things, 
beat a retreat. In the summer of 1895, the writer, in a party with Mr. 
Hamlin Garland and Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil, spent some time at the 
Moqui villages on the first Mesa. We lived at Hano, and Quang’s attract- 
ive and almost oriental face graced at times our domicile, for her mother 
kept house for us and Quang used to grind her corn there. The head- 
dress is characteristic of the Moquis and is worn by the maidens only in this 
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squash-blossom fashion. Quang had been to school, but never cared to talk 
much with us through a natural modesty, for her English was fluent enough. 
This portrait of Quang is one of Mr. Burbank’s most pleasing heads and is 
a splendid likeness. 

Ko-pe-li is a Moqui brave, a handsome young man when we saw him, 
and chief of the Snake clan, which every two years performs what is with- 
out doubt the strangest, most wierd and perhaps most ancient ceremonial 
dance-drama in all our American domain. Space forbids any detailed men- 
tion of it, but from the moment Ko-pe-li enters the plaza and the snake 
dance begins to the moment when he draws the mystic circle on the ground 
with sacred meal, into which some seventy-five reptiles of all sorts are 
thrown, gives the short prayer and a signal for the dancers to grab at the 
writhing heap and rush to the plain below, where they are deposited, one 
hardly draws a long breath, and eye, ear and every nerve is tingling with 
extraordinary sensitiveness. Seen once, it is never forgotten. Ko-pe-li 
performs his part as leader with the firmness and earnestness of a priest of 
old. Ko-pe-li is represented with all his ceremonial costume and this is the 
first time he has ever been painted in his sacred character. It took a deal 
of persuasion, I am sure, to win over Ko-pe-li’s prejudices. We were 
unable to do it two years before. 

The Zunis live in northwestern New Mexico, and about fifty miles south 
of the Santa Fé Railroad and its section station at Gallup, where the trans- 
fer is made. These >eople, thanks to the Hemenway expeditions, whose 
headquarters were t »-e for some years, are, through their reports, much 
better known than the Moquis, with whom they have much in common. 
The Zuni pueblo is the largest native city under our flag, and is now, 
practically, what it was when the first white man saw it over three centuries 
ago. It is made of adobe and rises in some parts to the dignity of four 
stories. The houses are very picturesque and the people friendly and 
interesting. 

He-see-o, who carries a water jar (oyo) of native make and decoration, 
is a good type of the Zuni woman. She sat for us in 1895 and the pose of 
Mr. Burbank’s portrait was purposely chosen by him to complement a stat- 
uette made from the same model by MacNeil. Zuni is on a little river and 
it is interesting to see the women come down to the shallow stream at sun- 
rise and sunset, fill their jars and then, by a few regular movements, raise 
them to their heads, and, with stately mien, slowly walk up to their tiny 
gardens of onions, peppers, and their small vegetables, and carefully water 
each plant as if it were a precious specimen, which, indeed, to them it is. 
He-see-o is one of Mr. Burbank’s interesting subjects, and of more general 
interest, perhaps, than his more valuable, if more ugly, chiefs. It is very 
well painted. 
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While at Zuni Mr. Burbank, on account of the realism in one of his 
pictures —the Indians thinking it the real thing —was suspected of being 
a witch. Now, being a witch among the Zunis is about as bad as it was in 
the early days. in Salem, Massachusetts, and life becomes a_ burden. 
The following is from an interview in the Chicago 777bune- 

‘‘ What was the worst time I had? I was pretty uncomfortable when 
the Zunis began whispering I was a witch. Just a few weeks before the sol- 
diers from Fort Wingate stopped them torturing old Ma-u-rita, as good an 
old squaw as ever was, because they said she threw spells over their chil- 
dren. Before that there was the trader’s clerk. Yes, a redskin. The 
others got the notion that the coffee and sugar he dealt out was hoodooed 
or conjured or something. They dragged him to the old Spanish church, 
twisted his arms backward, and left him hanging by them. The next num- 
ber on their programme was to gouge his eyes out, but the troops stopped 
them again. As soon as that man was able to mount a horse he had the 
nerve to ride out and lodge a complaint against his principal persecutors. 
Several of them were in prison for eight months, and for a while they had 
enough of witch hunting. And one of these days poor old Ma-u-rita will 
disappear. So I was scared when I heard the talk about me. It would not 
do me much good after I was dead having the Government investigate what 
had happened, so I had a talk with See-nah-heh. He had sat for me him- 
self, mind you, but he said things looked suspicious. I made a picture of 
Ma-u-rita, and they saw that it really was Ma-u-rita, and of Si-you-weh te- 
zee 





the name sounded like that, anyway —in her corn dance costume, 
and there was the blanket and the corn and the eagle feathers and the silver 
ornaments; no doubt about them. If that wasn’t witchcraft what was it? 
I told him I could show him what witchcraft was if I was driven to it. 
Their eyes should go sick and their children should die, and his own pap- 
poose I would take by the heels and knock its brains out against a tree. 
Geronimo had told me about doing that, and I put it in because it sounded 
ferocious. I said I would not be a white witch unless they forced me to, 
but if they did I would show them a few things Sah-nah-he said he would 
give out that I was all right.’’ 

The great reservation of the Navajos lies between the Zunis and the 
the Moquis, and the roving nomad is often seen at either pueblo, where he 
may be bartering his blankets for pottery or his silver ornaments for corn. 
The Navajo, in looks and life, reminds one very strongly of the Arab of the 
Orient. He almost lives on his horse, raises sheep and goats, whose wool 
and hair furnish ample blanket material for his squaw, who is the greatest 
weaver of all the Indians. The introduction of aniline dyes has destroyed 
much of the unique and characteristic coloring of their earlier productions. 
Good specimens of these native dyed blankets are rare and have a high 
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commercial value. They live in small settlements made up of hogans, or 
wood and sod shelters near struggling patches of corn, where there is a 
small amount of lower land with some moisture. Tli-ich-na-pa is a charac- 
teristic squaw, with much more angular, rugged features than the domesti- 
cated Pueblo Indian. They are given to ornamentation, and the silver 
necklaces, rings, bracelets, belts and bits for the horses are much prized and 
sought for by all the neighboring tribes. All this silver stuff has a distinct 
value, as each piece is made of some standard United States coin. Buttons 
for moccasins are made of dimes, while the large oval-shaped disks used on 
their belts are each one made of a silver dollar. In trade, the labor gener- 
ally equals the value of the coin employed. 

The subject of the Indian is so interesting to one who has some know!l- 
edge of him that one hardly knows where to stop. Mr. Burbank certainly 
does not, either in conversation or work. His talks are full of incident, 
accident, anecdote and history, and when flavored by his personal experi- 
ence, as they are, listening is a pleasure and time is forgotten. Mr. Burbank 
has already achieved much, but with his past experience and large influence 
and acquaintance with the chiefs of so many different tribes, we are safe in 
saying that the future has much in store for him, and, through him, for us. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


SESE DE 


AMERICAN PICTURES AT THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI] AND INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


\ 7HILE it was the primary intention of the Trans-Mississippi and 
VU International Exposition’s Art Department to give the widest 
possible scope to the art movement of the present day, naturally, this being 
an American institution, and situated in a new part of the American Conti- 
nent, it was thought it would be wisest and best to instill in che visitor a 
due appreciation of art from the American standpoint. Thus, it was in 
one sense an educational movement, and, beginning with the earlier Ameri 
can productions, pictures are found by Sontag, Cropsey and _ Bierstadt. 
These are important examples of the earlier American landscape painters, 
and, as such, will always find admirers and be of value in the general work 
of the art student. 

Among the more important of the modern or younger American painters 
are two pictures by Louis Paul Dessar, a young man, and yet one whose 
work was possibly the most talked about of any in Paris during the time of 
his student life there. These pictures, ‘‘ The Night’’ and the ‘‘ Departure 
of the Fishermen,’’ are of exceeding beauty in the composition and tender- 
ness of tones, the quality of values and richness of color. The story told 
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in each, while of foreign life, is one of such human interest that it appeals 
to the people. Unfortunately for us, our own farm life is so recent that it 
has nothing of romance or association to endear it to the popular mind. 
Not so with the peasant life of the Old World. For instance, in the picture 
called ‘‘ The Night’’ or ‘‘The Evening,’’ we find the association of the 
workman and his family so intimately connected that as the plowman 
unhitches his horses, his day’s work being done, the wife and mother come 
to the field to greet him and to accompany him home for the evening meal. 
On the hillside are a group of women just putting the spark to a heap of 








DEPARTURE OF THE FISHERMEN, BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR. 


brush. This is the keynote to the picture, the highest point of light, and, 
while it in no way detracts from the principal figures in the foreground, 
gives a brilliant touch which is appreciated. 

In ‘‘The Departure of the Fishermen ’’ he has woven more of a relig- 
ious sentiment. The people grouped on the shore enveloped in the early 
morning mist about the crucifix, at the feet of which the candles are burn- 
ing, and the kneeling figures of the humble fishermen fill one with a 
respect for their earnestness. To them, this is not only a duty but a loving 
reverence which they bestow on their patron saint before they trust them- 
selves on the treacherous waters that furnish the living for them and their 
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families. One delightful feature in all of Paul Dessar’s work is his children, 
always full of childish innocence and interest. The two that occupy the 
foreground in ‘‘ The Departure of the Fishermen,’’ and the one that clings 
to the mother’s skirt in ‘‘ The Evening,’’ are undoubtedly from the same 
models, but they express the very acme of that human interest which always 
appeals to the better side of our natures. There is usually a group of 
interested spectators about these two pictures. 

Near by is a ‘‘ Norman Bull,’’ painted by William A. Howe, an Ameri- 
can artist, famous for his cattle pictures, who occupies the unique position 





NORMAN BULL, BY WILLIAM H. HOWE. 


of being one of the very few American artists whose pictures are admitted 
to the Salon without going before the jury. 

Speaking of animals, a fine scene showing a shepherd followed by his 
flock, by A. Bryan Wall, is of the impressionist character, but not carried 
to an extreme. The sheep are painted with the few rapid strokes of a 
masterly brush, each one standing out distinctly, and yet the whole forming 
a pleasing mass. This picture attracts universal attention. 

One wall is almost completely covered by a group, the center of which 
is ‘‘The Beheading of John the Baptist,’’ by Charles Sprague Pearce, 
loaned by the Chicago Art Institute. The picture is so well known that it 
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does not need further description here. Next to it is ‘‘ The Abandoned 
Homestead,’’ by Charles H. Davis, which always attracts attention because 
of its low-lying landscape. The harmonious coloring and outline of the 
scene carries with it a certain sentiment which, while no figure is seen, 
expresses the thought of abandonment that the artist wished to express. 
A. T. Bricher is represented by one of his well-known pictures of the 
north coast, showing the moss-covered rocks at low tide. The sea is lazy 
in the heated summer afternoon, revealing here and there the clouds that 








FINE ARTS BUILDING, ACROSS THE LAGOON, 


fill the sky, and from which you almost catch the murmur as the ripple 
comes lazily in over the rocks to the shore. His careful and conscientious 
coloring, together with his close delineation of nature, always make his 
pictures pleasing and popular. 

Francis P. Paulus and Percy Ives, the latter perhaps best known by his 
picture of Grover Cleveland painted at the White House, are both repre- 
sented by carefully painted figures of pleasing subjects. There are pictures 
by Gaylord S. Truesdell and E. I. Couse, the latter picture filled with the 
purple and prismatic colors of the modern impressionist school. Well 
painted, it attracts attention more particularly by its color, though this 


seems to be but vaguely understood by the general mass of people. 
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In one of the rooms the visitor will find a Harry Thompson. It is a 
pleasing example of this artist, handled with the strength and simplicity of 
color which always makes his pictures valuable. One cannot but turn from 
it to one by Miss Jeanette Guysi, who was his pupil. You can easily 
recognize the magnetism the artist wields over his pupils, Miss Guysi’s 
work being full of strength and character as well as individuality that is 
purely a part of herself, and, at the same time, the picture shows the influ- 


ence of Thompson. 











INTERIOR OF COURT, FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


In one corner you will find a bit of brilliant color by Miss Marie Brooks. 
This little child in a red frock presents a vivid picture of childish life and 
makes one wish to own it. 

R. M. Shurtleff is represented by two pictures full of his own personal 
character, and one easily recognizes the scenes from which they were taken. 
Shircliff furnishes this man with unlimited bits of nature, which he is con- 
stantly catching and giving to the world. 

The West is such a barren field for the artist that most of them seek 
more prolific pastures, and we are hardly prepared for the good qualities 
found in three pictures by Mr. Charles A. Cummings, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Two pieces of still life and a cattle piece show the close student, 
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and yet the breadth of a man who works with intelligence and knowledge 
of his subjects. 

Miss Alice B. Guysi is represented by a sketch of a ‘‘ Canadian 
Orchard.’’ This, in many respects, is even better than her still life in the 
same room. It was evidently painted outdoors and gives you the feeling 
of the outdoor atmosphere. She is a woman of ability and undoubtedly 
will be heard from later on. 

Richard Lorenz’s picture of ‘‘ A Wordless Farewell’’ finds the usual 
number of admirers among that class of people who understand a story. 





A KITTEN FAMILY, BY J. H. DOLPH. 


Percival DeLuce shows two canvases, both carefully painted and well 
studied, the one, ‘‘ Tidings from the Sea,’’ being particularly interesting. 

J. L. G. Ferriss’ picture of ‘‘General Howe’s Reception or Levee in 
Philadelphia’’ is a canvas crowded with brilliant color and animated figures. 
It is one that finds many admirers because of its careful attention to detail 
and the costume of the time. 

Letitia Hart’s picture, ‘‘ The Keepsake,’’ is one full of interest, and her 
work being shown in the West for the first time attracts a good deal of 
attention. 

Hy. Sandham is represented by two pictures, one of his characteristic 
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scenes showing the effects of firelight. It is a pleasing interior of a black- 
smith shop where two men are holding an animated conversation while they 
await the heating of the iron. 

Miss H. C. Foss exhibits her ‘‘ Flower Maker,’’ a picture that has 
attracted attention in other exhibitions and needs no comment as to its value 
artistically and from the picture standpoint. 

Childe Hassam shows his large canvas, ‘‘ Autumn of Life.’’ It never 
loses its interest, and while there is some criticism to be made on it, the 
story it tells is one of universal interest and full of pathos. 





AUTUMN, BY CHILDE HASSAM. 


J. G. Brown exhibits a comparatively new canvas, ‘‘ The Awful Yarn,”’ 
representing his popular newsboys collected in a group while they listen to 
the dramatic recital of a story by one of their number. He has, also, the 
large canvas, ‘‘ Two for Five,’’ which has already been seen in some of the 
New York exhibitions. 

A. Bisbing is best represented by a group of cattle collected under 
trees rich in their springtime blossom. It shows careful drawing, well man- 
aged coloring, and is generally pleasing because of the atmosphere that 
pervades the scene. 

One of the most important pictures by an American artist in the whole 
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collection is the ‘‘ Last Moments,’’ by Henry Mosler. This artist is so well 
known by his pictures of the peasant life of Normandy that one is prepared 
for the unusual interest and good qualities contained in this canvas. The 
old man, on whom Death is about to set his seal, occupies the center of the 
picture, at his feet kneels the daughter, and at the back the mother and son. 
In the foreground of the rustic interior in which the scene is placed is seem- 
ingly a neighbor of the family and certainly an old friend, which is shown 
by the grief he exhibits. The two physicians, who argue at the back with 





LAST MOMENTS, BY HENRY MOSLER. 


characteristic professional dignity, feel their position, and the consultation is 
full of importance. 

Birge Harrison is well represented by his ‘‘ Departure of the Mayflower,”’ 
a picture so well known as to require no words of description. 

William T. Richards shows a marine, ‘‘ Off Sark,’’ which has the qual- 
ity, for which his pictures are noted, of representing the sea in action. 

Robert Reid deserves more than a passing notice because of his two 
canvases, both of a decorative quality. One, the ‘‘Opalescent Girl,”’ 
attracts the attention of both artist and critic. A female figure sitting before 


the fire is painted in such dainty tints and tones that it seems to be a part of 


a dream. The air and atmosphere falls about her in quivering light. The 
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effect is one that entrances and fascinates the visitor, ‘particularly,if he or she 
be one who knows or understands something of the qualities that enter into 
a picture. This artist has been achieving great distinction through his 
pictures, and the ‘‘ Opalescent Girl’’ is certainly one of his best. 

I.. M. Wiles has two carefully painted canvases, somewhat after the 
manner of the old school of American art, but full of good and pleasing 
qualities. His son, Irving R. Wiles, is also represented by the ‘‘ Russian 
Tea,’’ a picture flooded with the warm light and effect of color produced by 


the lighted candles that send a glow on the faces of all the group. 








THE COMING SHOWER, BY L. M. WILES. 


Among the dreamy, misty scenes which are so popular among a certain 
class of painters there should be mentioned those by Charles H. Ault and 
A. M. Curtis. 

]. B. Sword has a large canvas, ‘‘ Hunting Dogs.’’ His work is well 
and favorably known to the Eastern public. 

C. X. Harris, of Philadelphia, has sent a little canvas on which is 
depicted with photographic accuracy a scene during the days of New 
Amsterdam. It is resplendent with brilliant coloring, the figures being 
beautifully drawn and daintily executed. 

Robert Hopkins, a man but little known because of his modesty and 
retiring disposition, has three works that show the strength and knowledge 
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of one who has lived in the scenes he represents. His seas are full of 
dashing waves, of water that moves, and yet there is with them much of 
dreamy poetic feeling. In contrast with these might be mentioned William 
E. Norton, whose ‘‘ Moonlit Waters’’ are full of vague suggestions that 
causes one to linger and dream. 

Frederick W. Freer is so well known by his work that it seems super- 
fluous to add anything to it, but both pictures of his shown in the exhibition 
are of particular interest to that class of people who generally surround 
themselves with evidences of refinement. His own work is so full of the 
refining influences of home life that they appeal to us. 





OFF SARK, BY WILLIAM T. RICHARDS. 


L. H. Meakin, Elmer Brown and George Wharton Edwards are all 
represented by pictures characteristic of their manner of painting, and whose 
good qualities are always in evidence. 

Kenyon Cox’s picture, ‘‘ Science Instructing Industry,’’ is from the late 
exhibition of the Academy in New York, and finds many admirers. 

It is curious to watch the Indians of the Indian Congress, as they go 
through the galleries robed in their aboriginal decorations, walking stolidly 
along from room to room with now and then a grunt of satisfaction as they 
stand before some picture which they seem to understand, particularly if 
there is a horse in it, as, for instance, the picture of ‘‘Gone,’’ by Amedee 
Joullin, in which is represented a young Indian brave watching the last 
moments of his dying father, a chief who is mortally wounded. Before 
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this canvas they collect in groups, talking in their own language and giving 
every indication that they thoroughly understand the story expressed. 

One room is set apart almost exclusively for pictures that lean toward 
the impressionist school. This room is usually well filled with people who 
frankly say they do not understand the vivid color and strong handling of 
this manner of painting, though, now and then, one is attracted by some- 
thing which appeals to them, or which they can grasp, notably, ‘‘ Morning 
in the Woods,’’ by W. R. Leigh. It has a feeling of misty morning dews 
with the sunlight breaking through the trees which, although in very vivid 





SOUVENIR DE LE TOMISE, BY PAUL JEAN CLAYS (BRUSSELS). 


coloring, approaches more clearly to what the average mind can grasp and 
understand. 

Atha Haydock, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has a picture of ‘‘ Plum Blossom 
Time in Yokohama,’’ which is much discussed. Henry Read, of Denver, 
is shown in a carefully painted canvas representing a girl going to the well. 
The effect of sunshine and dainty coloring is pleasing and conveys the 
proper feeling to most people who admire excellence of workmanship. 
While speaking of Denver artists we should not forget the excellent land- 
scape by Charles Partridge Adams. 

Among the very good marines is one by F. K. M. Rehn, the ‘‘ Moonlit 
Sea.’’ 

J. H. Dolph, the cat painter, attracts the attention of all lovers of 
animals by his ‘‘ Cat Family,’’ and also by his picture ‘‘ Something in the 
Wind,’’ which appeals to sportsmen. 
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Edward Gay has a large canvas entitled ‘‘ Waste Lands,’’ replete with 
that immeasurable distance of which he seems to be sucha master. All 
who admire landscapes stop and enjoy it. 

J. C. Niccol’s ‘‘ Sunlight Sea’’ is well hung in a light that is particu- 
larly favorable to it. 

J. Wells Champney’s ‘‘ Afternoon Tea’’ is a pleasing bit of harmonious 
coloring in pastel. 

Before closing I want to mention two pictures by Alexis J. Fournier — 
one a most vivid sunset, yet true to nature, though sometimes spoken of as 
being too highly colored; the other, a more pleasing picture because of its 
painter qualities and its generally good composition, is that of ‘‘ Spring 


Pastoral,’’ a group of sheep collected under the blossom-ladened trees of 


an old orchard. 

While this in no way covers the list of pictures, it takes up in a measure 
the more important American artists represented, and in a general way will 
call to the mind of the art lover some examples of American art that will 
be remembered in the West after the exposition has passed away. 

Omaha, Neb. A. H. GRIFFITH, 

Superintendent Bureau of Fine Arts, 
Trans- Mississippi and International Exposition. 
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THE CASTING OF PAN. 


NOTABLE thing has just been done in New York. George Bar- 
A nard’s great Pan, a reclining figure over thirteen feet in length, has 
been cast at the Henry-Bonnard Foundry in a single piece. This, it is con- 
fidently claimed, is the largest bronze casting ever made in this country, and 
the New York papers assert that it even surpasses the most mighty achieve- 
ments in the annals of bronze founding. 

Be this as it may, the making of an intricate sand mold weighing twenty- 
seven tons is something which but few foundries in the world would care to 
undertake, and the successful pouring of four tons of the brazen metal is an 
operation as rare as it is wonderful to behold. It is believed that the casting 
was entirely satisfactory; Mr. Barnard’s strange and impressive creation has 
been born into its ultimate and eternal form. 

Our illustration shows the great god Pan resting comfortably under his 
stony shroud, awaiting the fiery translation which is to come. Gradually 
the great mold was built up about his sinuous and wonderfully modeled bulk. 
Each piece is made as large as will ‘‘ draw’’ well; sometimes a_ broad, 
smooth surface may be banked in with sand — two or three tons of it — well 
hammered into a solid mass. Then, again, in the intricacies of the fingers 
and of the flowing, frothy beard, little wedges of the same material were 
carefully fitted together, weeks spent upon them, until they built up like a 
veritable Chinese puzzle. And when at last the entire surface of the giant 
model had been covered with these perfectly fitting blocks of sand, they 
were all removed and baked until as hard as stone, then once more all 
builded up together, but this time without the model. The resultant hol- 
low within was filled in turn with sand held together with a marvelous col- 
lection of wires and rods. This mass was tamped into solidity, and then, 
the mold being again removed, an admirable copy of the model in sand 
appeared. But this version of the merry old rounder was not destined to 
continue long. Its beautiful lines suffered greatly as the molder pared from 
all over its surface a layer of a quarter to a half inch in thickness. This 
done, the core was ready to be replaced within the mold and the small 
amount scraped away represented the space to be occupied by the bronze. 
Many suppose that bronze casts are solid. Imagine the enormous weight of 
this figure, had it been poured full, when, cast as it is, less than half an inch 
thick, it weighs four tons ! 

The New York 777bune described the casting of this statue as follows: 
‘* The first heating of the metal occurred nearly a week ago; the third and 
last heating was begun at 1 o’clock Sunday morning, and late yesterday 
afternoon it was ready to be cast. The ten huge crucibles containing it 
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were raised from the furnace, one by one, by means of a crane. They came 
up cherry red, and the foundrymen, utterly regardless of the sparks and 
scraps of red-hot metal flying about, seized the crucibles with huge pliers 
and emptied the metal into an immense ladle. The ladle in its turn was 
carried by the crane to a position just above the sand mold, which, on 
account of its enormous size, was buried in a pit in the earth. Then the 





SHOWING PLASTER CAST WITH INNER AND OUTER MOLD. FROM PHOTOGRAPH 
LOANED BY THE HENRY-BONNARD BRONZE COMPANY. 


ladle was inverted and a fiery cascade, covered by an iridescent film of rain- 
bow colors, flashed and gurgled and leaped into the pit. The air was filled 
with golden stars, seen dimly through a mist of blue-gray smoke. As the 
last bit of metal fell into the mold, escaping gas and bits of metal from the 
vents showed that the work had been well done. <A cheer echoed through 
the foundry, and a workman high above the seething caldron waved the 
Stars and Stripes.’’ 

We should feel a particular interest in the work of George Gray Bar- 
nard, because he is a Western boy, a former student of our Art Institute, 
who while still young has reached a very high eminence in his profession. 
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His collective exhibit in the Salon of the Champ de Mars, a few years ago, 
won him a chorus of applause from the artists and connoisseurs of Paris, 
and his later exhibition in this country was highly praised by those capable 
of appreciating a most original imagination united with an extraordinary 
knowledge of the processes of sculpture. Among those who have honored 
themselves by encouraging the young genius was the late Alfred Corning 
Clark, of New York City. The model of the mischievous old god of the 
donkey ears pleased him and he purchased it, ordering its reproduction in 
bronze, for the decoration’of Central Park. A suitable site has been found, 
amid the rocks and trees of the upper park. There are dozens of statues 
in that great pleasure ground, but, with the possible exception of Ward's 
Indian Hunter, this is the first selection really appropriate to its sylvan 
shades. Pan will be at home there. Lorapo TAFT. 


BEDE DE 


MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


THE American Art Association of Paris has announced the dates of the 
exhibitions for prizes offered by an American, as follows: November 1, 
1898, painting, sculpture and architecture; December 1, 1898, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. The exhibition of blacks and whites, posters, 
designs and architecture, will take place from January 15 to January 2, 
1899. Another exhibition of painting, sculpture and architecture will take 
place in February and March, and still another in April. These competi- 
tions are open to all members of the Association, and to American artists, 
both"male*and-female. 


ae 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO, 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture will open 
Wednesday, November 16, 1898, and close on Sunday, December 18, 1898. 
Last day for sending in exhibits is October 29. 

The old lecture hall is being divided and will soon receive the Naples 
bronzes and the Egyptian and Classical antiquities. The Dutch masters 
will be found in the gallery formerly occupied by the Egyptian collection. 
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Beginning October 3 and closing October 23, there will be held a joint 
exhibition of the Chicago Public School Art Society, and the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, of pictures and objects suitable for school 
decorations. 

The schools of the Art Institute of Chicago will open October 3. A 
new feature will be the evening class in pictorial composition, under the 
charge of Mr. Fred Richardson, on Wednesdays; and a pen-and-ink class, 
under Mr. W. M. Clute, on Mondays and Wednesdays. There will be no 
extra charge for these classes. 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Massachusetts, will open the 
course of Tuesday afternoon lectures on November 8 at 4 o'clock. Other 
lecturers already engaged are Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, of Chicago, on ‘* Hours 
with Rodin,’? and Mr. Charles W. Seymour, on ‘‘ Pericles.”’ 

se 
THE CENTRAL ART ASSOCIATION. 

THE Central Art Association has moved into the Fine Arts building, 
and on October 1 will open its rooms for the permanent display and sale of 
fine and industrial arts. A committee will pass on all works submitted. 


st 


OHIO. 
THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The thirty-first academic year of the Art Academy of Cincinnati began 
on Monday, September 19. The corps of teachers is the same as last year; 
eleven in number. There are five life classes daily. The enrollment of 
students indicates a larger attendance than for the past season, when the 
total reached five hundred. 

During part of September and October a group of paintings by Mr. 
E. W. D. Hamilton, of Boston, will be on exhibition in the Museum. 

From October 15 to November 14 Mr. L. H. Meakin will show one 
hundred or more canvases in one of the Museum galleries. 


se st 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE, 

THE MILWAUKEE EXPOSITION. 


The Milwaukee Exposition has an art exhibition of more than usual 
interest this fall, including works from French, German, Russian and Amer- 
ican artists of note. Among the French we find such names as Benjamin 
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Constant, represented by his ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’’ Munier’s ‘‘ Greet- 
ing,’’ a charming picture; a small canvas by Sanches Perriers, called *‘ The 
Return of the Flock’’; a notable one by Cazin, ‘‘ A Misty Morning,’’ and 
one from the brush of Berne Bellecours, ‘‘ Au Secours.’’ Among the por- 
traits is one by Chartran of Archbishop Corrigan, which was formerly exhib- 
ited in New York. Paul Jobert contributes a striking canvas entitled ‘‘ In a 
Newfoundland Fog,’’ which represents two fishermen calmly pulling in 
their lines, while just above them looms through the fog the prow of a 
steamer. 

Meyer von Bremen, of Munich, has a group of children presenting their 
gifts — fruit and flowers —to the village schoolmaster. He calls it ‘‘ Con- 
gratulations.’”’ 

Boughton’s ‘‘ The Tea Rose’’ attracts much attention. It is a char- 
acteristic work, representing a girl holding a pink rose to her face. 

Mention might be made of J. G. Brown, who sends one of his bootblack 
studies. Harry Eaton has a landscape, Thomas Moran a Venetian scene. 
There is a cattle picture by James W. Hart, and a figure picture by Blenner. 

Ridgeway Knight sends his ‘‘ Gardener’s Daughter.’’ 

The main attraction of the exhibition will undoubtedly be Makowsky’s 
‘* Russian Wedding.’’ It is an immense canvas, some fifteen feet in length, 
and fairly scintillates with color. 
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NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE National Academy of Design will hold its seventeenth autumn 
exhibition beginning Monday, November 7, and closing Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3. 

JuRY OF SELECTION.— Academicians — J. Q. A. Ward, Worthington 
Whittredge, Irving R. Wiles, J. Alden Weir, L. E. Wilmarth, George H. 
Yewell, William H. Beard. Associates— Howard Russell Butler, F. B. 
Carpenter. 

HANGING COMMITTEE.— Academicians— William H. Howe, William 
H. Lippincott. Associate— George Inness. 

Harry W. Wartrovs, Corresponding Secretary, 
Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue. 


THE committee having in charge the raising of funds for the new 
National Academy of Design building on Cathedral Heighis, New York, 
says it has the first $50,000 additional to the amount already at their dis- 
posal. As a result it is believed that the edifice will be sufficiently advanced 
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by next spring to house the art schools of the institution, which are sadly in 
need of space, light and ventilation. 


THE twenty-fourth year of the Art Students’ League of New York, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, will begin October 3, 1898. 

InstRucTORS.— Life Classes: Robert Blum, George B. Bridgman, Ken- 
yon Cox; Sketch and Costume Classes: Clifford Carleton ; Modeling 
Classes: Daniel C. French, Mary T. Lawrence; Painting Classes: Frank 
Duveneck; Antique Classes: J. H. Twachtman, Douglas Volk. 

Augustus St. Gaudens will resume his classes in modeling on his 
return, 

Composition Class: Criticisms by Edwin H. Blashfield, Robert Blum, 
George B. Bridgman, Kenyon Cox, Elliott Daingerfield, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Frederick S. Lamb, H. Siddons Mowbray, Edward Simmons 
and others. 

Lectures on artistic anatomy by Kenyon Cox. 


ze 
BROOKLYN. 


THE Brooklyn Art School will retain its quarters in the Ovington build- 
ing, 245 Fulton street, during the coming season. 

The mode of instruction pursued at the Art School during the past year 
has the approval of some of the best artists in the country. By keeping the 
pupil under a single competent teacher, a harmonious and orderly develop- 
ment is secured and the former’s energies are not scattered by trying to 
learn the systems of half a dozen men at the same time. The instructor is 
moreover acquainted with the individual peculiarities of each student and is 
enabled to give an amount of help which would be out of the question under 
the old method of divided activity. Mr. J. H. Boston is at the head of the 
school. 


se 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— AMERICA’S OLDEST ART ACADEMY. 


Approach of the School Season at the Pennsylvania Academy.— Some Notes on the 
Schools’ History. 


It looks as though a prophecy once made by Benjamin West, Philadel- 
phia’s earliest and greatest recruit in the ranks of art, would find fulfillment 
at the end of the century which he began so conspicuously. He wisely 
said: ‘‘The next great school of the fine arts after Greece, Italy and 
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Flanders, will be in the United States, and Philadelphia will be looked up to 
as the Athens of the Western World.’’ From the Pennsylvania Academy 
Schools have gone forth many of the most noted American artists of our 
time, and of the earlier era, and the present activity of the schools gives 
hope for a future which will surpass the days of yore and justify West’s 
prophecy. 

The Schools of the Pennsylvania Academy really had their origin in 
the birthplace of American liberty, for in 1805 Independence Hall was 
chosen for a meeting of seventy-one citizens of Philadelphia for the organi- 
zation of the Academy, now so venerable. 

Among these were most of the artists and many of the distinguished 
laymen of the old town — names now revered as a hallowed inheritance of 
the Quaker City. 

The object of the Association, quaintly and vigorously expressed in the 


ce 


language of the day, was: ‘‘To promote the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
in the United States of America, by introducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the First Masters in Sculpture and Painting, and by thus 
facilitating the access to such Standards, and also by occasionally conferring 
moderate but honorable premiums, and otherwise assisting the Studies and 
exciting the efforts of the artists gradually to unfold, enlighten and invigo- 
rate the talents of our Countrymen.’’ From that early date until the pres- 
ent time the Academy has flourished, and its schools have gradually 
developed with the growing love of the fine arts, always. keeping the lead 
in excellence which they possessed in time. 

Perhaps the first Traveling Scholarship was awarded by the Academy 
in 1811, to Charles Robert Leslie, to enable him to study abroad. The 
amount was $100, and this was an excellent investment, for Leslie, who 
was, like West, a Philadelphian, became one of the greatest painters of his 
day. The sum must now be multiplied by eight to fit a young student for 
a year abroad, and through one of its liberal directors, the Academy has 
been able to afford this advantage to its students for the past eight years. 
Indeed, last year there were two students enjoying the privilege, which is 
gained solely on merit. One of the striking advantages Philadelphia 
affords art students is the combination of a great collection of pictures and 
an art library, with the school. This is offered in but few American cities, 
and in none are the costs of the advanced course so moderate as in the 
Quaker town, where facilities for living simply are also abundant. A course 
covering the various classes included in the Academy’s Antique Course 
would, in neighboring cities, cost the student over four times the sum 
charged. This is made possible by municipal assistance, and by the 
endowment income of the institution, which is always freely expended on 
the schools. In proof of this the curator, Mr. Pierce, hands his many 
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SHIELD AND HELMET OF FRANCESCO I., GRAND DUKE OF 
FLORENCE, 1574-1587 


The relief work is in gold, upon a rusty brown background of steel; the figures, heads 
and signs of the zodiac are in silver. ‘They are now in the National 
Museum of Florence, generally known as the Bargello 
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applicants a little pamphlet, giving, among other detail, a list of the instruc- 
tors. These are Mr. W. M. Chase, the leading American painter and 
teacher ; Miss Cecilia Beaux, whose reputation is international; Mr. Henry 
Thouron, a designer of exquisite taste, whose management of the Compo- 
sition Class has made it celebrated; Mr. Thomas P. Anshutz, Mr. Hugh H. 
Breckenridge, painters, and Mr. Charles Grafly, sculptor; Mr. Will S. Rob- 
inson, perspective, and Dr. George McClellan, anatomy. Besides this 
there will be given a series of ‘‘ Talks on Illustration,’’ by Mr. W. Lewis 
Fraser, art manager of the Century, whose entire practical experience is 
revealed to the student. There has been a steady increase in the 
attendance of the Academy Schools during the past few years, and this is 
explained by the facts just mentioned, as well as by the spacious, well- 
lighted, and well-arranged classrooms in which the students work. In this 
respect the Academy’s rooms are without an equal in the country. It is a 
notable fact, however, that these rooms are rapidly becoming too small to 
accommodate the increasing number of applicants. This has been particu- 
larly true in the preparatory section, where the Academy has now arranged 
to instruct beginners in the study of art. The approaching season will be no 
exception in this respect, and on account of the increased number of letters 
of inquiry, the management is looking forward with some apprehension to 
the possibility of having temporarily to limit the number of admissions. 

The fall term will open on October 3, and the schoolrooms may now be 
inspected daily. 

The study of art has become as wide as the country, and the rewards of 
an art career are more certain and glittering than at any time in our history. 
In every branch of art, industrial or pure, the student is best equipped who 
is well grounded in the elements of drawing. This has always been the 
Academy’s strong point, and its future is as sure of good results as its past 
has been fruitful. 

se 


THE Art Club of Philadelphia will hoid its tenth annual exhibition of oil 
paintings and sculpture beginning Monday, November 14, and closing Sun- 
day, December 12, at 6 P.M. 

Two gold medals will be awarded, one for painting and one for 
sculpture. 

The jury and hanging committee are James B. Sword, Edward Willis 
Redfield, William B. Van Ingen, Charles Grafly. 

Artists out of the city will consign works to Charles F. Haseltine, 1720 
Chestnut street, or some other agent, to be delivered at club on or before 
November 5. Secretary, No. 220 South Broad street. 
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WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. 


THE Spokane Art League will hold an exhibition of paintings in the 
spring of 1899, by local and Eastern artists. 

Mr. Louis Otto Jurgenson, formerly of Chicago, will be at the head of | 
the League this coming year, and will give weekly talks on art subjects. 


st 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. Eric Pape, better known as an illustrator than painter, perhaps, 
will open an art school in Boston, beginning October 3. It will be based 
on the lines of the Julien and other Parisian art academies. Mrs. Eric Pape 
will criticise classes of Still-life and Composition. Mrs. S. M. Hilton is the 
secretary. 

eM 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM— HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Gray Collection of Engravings. 

The chief acquisition of the year, and by far the most important one 
since the establishment of the Museum, is that of our own Gray Collection 
of Engravings, which has recently been transferred from the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. During the twenty-one years that this collection has been 
deposited in Boston it has, under the able curatorship of Mr. S. R. Koehler, 
received some important additions, a large number of the engravings have 
been suitably remounted, the entire collection has been conveniently classi- 
fied under the three distinctive heads of Intaglios, Reliefs and Planographic 
prints, arranged by countries, chronologically, by engravers, with the date 
at which each engraver did his best work. All of the prints have been 
accessioned, and a proper working catalogue has been begun. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Fogg Museum affords at last 
a safe and convenient place, within easy reach of members of the University, 
for the preservation, exhibition and administration of this collection, the 
importance of which, as a part of our general University equipment can 
hardly be exaggerated, and the absence of which from Cambridge has been 
keenly felt. The Gray collection is a possession which should rank among 
the foremost of those which distinguish the University as a seat of culture. 
The art of engraving is the only branch of the fine arts of the past which 
may be studied in our country at first hand in the best original works. 
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This collection is rich in prints from the engravings and etchings of those 
great artists of the early German and Italian schools who wrought their own 
designs in the wood and metal. Such prints are rarely accessible outside 
of the large European collections. It contains also many specimens of the 
earliest experimental works, together with a sufficiently full series of prints 
exhibiting the later forms of engraving, including the achievements of our 
own time, to afford a serviceable knowledge of the whole history of the art. 
It is thus an especially valuable collection for purposes of University 
instruction; and while the numbers of students who will use it for serious 
special study is not likely to be large, the numbers of those who will gain 
much by its presence here cannot fail to be considerable. 


[The above is taken from the last annual report by Prof. Charles H. Moore, 
Director. ] 
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THE SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


Will hold its third annual exhibition of oil and water color paintings, 
pastels, sculpture and other works of art, beginning at Detroit Museum of 
Art, October 22, 1898, and continue until November 12. Thereafter at the 
other cities represented in the membership in the foilowing order: St. Louis, 
November 22 to December 13, 1898; Cincinnati, December 23 to January 
13, 1899; Indianapolis, January 24 to February 14, 1899; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 24 to March 14, 1899; Cleveland, April 1 to April 22, 1899. 

Works for the exhibition will be received at the Art Museum on or 
before October 15, 1898, and will be returned to the owners in May or 
June, 1899. Exhibitors will be at no cost for transportation of exhibits after 
their acceptance, but charges to Detroit must in all cases be prepaid by 
exhibitor. 

Cards bearing name, address and price should be affixed to all exhibits, 
and the attached entry form should also be filled in and sent to A. H. Grif- 
fith, Director, Detroit Museum of Art, not later than October 12. 

All communications concerning the exhibition should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Exhibition Committee. 

PERCY Ives, Chairman. 
ROBERT HOPKIN. 

J. W. Gites. 

FRANCIS P. PAULUS. 

The officers of the Society are: President, T. C. Steele, Indianapolis; 
vice-president, Robert Bringhurst, St. Louis; secretary, William Forsyth, 
Indianapolis; treasurer, Francis P. Paulus, Detroit. 
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... the monument question, the following by M. H. Spielmann in the 
London Graphic is to the point and well worth quoting. He is 
referring to English sculpture, but much of it applies to our memorial art 
as well. 

Speaking of memorial sculpture, he laments the almost unbroken suc- 
cession of mere portrait busts and statues chosen to perpetuate the memory 
of the dead rather than the ideal sculpture which would at the same time be 
of artistic significance. 

‘* The majority of us,’’ says Mr. Spielmann, ‘‘ or at least that inevitable 
so-called ‘ committee’ of taste which springs into existence when a monu- 
mental work of a public character is commissioned (the bane of sculptors 
and the curse and blight of the art of sculpture), persist in regarding the 
art only as a means for carving a gentleman in marble or casting him in 
bronze; and if he be of particular importance in his day we hoist him up 
on to a column, with a spike through his head by way of lightning conduc- 
tor, to where we cannot see him; or place him, a sooty object, in a public 
place where we do not want to; and then we imagine that we have requited 
the art of sculpture for the fancied delights that we think we have derived 
from it. 

‘*In fact it is portraiture, whether in painting or sculpture, and not art 
itself, that we love. 

‘* Now, for memorial art, sculpture stands supreme alike by its dignity, 
solemnity and suggestiveness of imperishability, and above all, for its capa- 
bility, in the hands of a true artist, of showing not merely the outer man as 
he was, but, what for true portraiture is of infinitely greater importance, the 
inner man, his character and characteristics, his achievements and aims, 
whether man of action or man of intellect; while by the very manner in 
which the artist thinks out and elaborates his symbolical group he may 
indicate how far his subject achieved his life’s object, and exactly in what 
manner he was esteemed by his fellow-countrymen. 

‘All this and more is possible to the imaginative sculptor, yet our 
matter-of-fact commercial-minded committees steadily repress any truly 
artistic expression, their one main governing idea being the production of a 
portrait, with due regard to keeping down the expense. Things, indeed, 
seemed latterly to have come to such a pass that the art of sculpture which 
‘had added another terror to death’ could only hope to afford some com- 
pensation in special cases— as in that of Lord Napier of Magdala (see his 
effigy in Trafalgar Square! )— not by erecting another statue to him when 
he died, but by taking the former one down in his honor.”’ 
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Why are we not all getting our portraits painted as a legacy for our 
children? A certain portrait by Romney, dated 1789, sold recently in 
London for £3,500. The artist received £63 for it from the sitter. 
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The Chantrey Bequest purchase this year is ‘‘ The Lament of Icarus,”’ 
by Mr. H. J. Draper. There is a reproduction of it in ‘ British Art 
for the Year,’’ published by the Studio, which suggests something very 
distinguished. 

se vt 

The jury of the International Art Exhibition at Vienna awarded eight 
gold medals to British and American exhibitors. Gold medals of the first 
class were bestowed on Edwin A. Abbey for his ‘‘ Hamlet’’; to Arthur 
Hacker for ‘‘ The Cloister of the World’’; to Onslow Ford for his statue 
‘*Echo’’; and to Alexander Harrison (who by the way was not represented 
in this year’s Royal Academy), for his ‘* Arcadia.’’ 
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According to the -ng/ish Art Journal, America’s position in the art 
world has been further consolidated by the promotion of Mr. Abbey to full 
academic honors. The eminent artist’s advance has been made at a very 
opportune time, and there can be no doubt that the versatile genius of the 
draftsman and painter has thoroughly merited the result of the ballot. Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Swan and Mr. Murray were close up in 
the voting, and these painters will probably be near the mark on a future 
occasion. Mr. Abbey’s rapid advance is even more remarkable than Mr. 
Sargent’s, Mr. Sargent was elected an associate in 1894, and received full 
honors in 1897. Mr. Abbey’s associateship dates from 1896. 
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THE sword of honor which will be the gift of the nation to Rear-Admiral 
Dewey is nearly finished. Tiffany & Co., New York, are fashioning it, 
and their chief designer, Paulding Farnham, will be credited with its design. 
It is made of steel and 22-carat gold, and is very elaborate and suggestive 
in its detail. 

st 

The Magazine of Art quotes these words of Sir Edward Burne-Jones: 
‘*] paint my pictures,’’ he said, ‘‘and I send them out into the world on 
their little lives like so many naked little St. Sebastians, to be picked and 
pierced with the arrows of the critics. Ah, the critics, my friend! Until 
he is forty no artist can tell what is in him, so that criticism can only harm 
him, and after he is forty criticism cannot touch him.’’ Then Burne-Jones 
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only repeated what stanch old Samuel Johnson once said: ‘‘ Conceive a 
man who has written what he hopes will live troubling himself about a criti- 
1» 


cism which he knows will die ! 


se 


PAUL WAYLAND BARTLETT, with the decoration of the Legion of 


Honor in his buttonhole, has returned from Paris. He brings with him a 
statue of Michael Angelo, of heroic size, which is destined for the rotunda 
of the National Library at Washington. The Henry-Bonnard Bronze 
Company will cast it, and it is hoped it will rest on its final pedestal by 
January 1, 1899. 
et 

It was at the Milwaukee Exposition, and this much was recorded : 

The prettiest comment heard was one made by a soldier lad who wore 
the uniform of Uncle Sam, and with a happy-faced maid on his arm was 
standing in front of the little group of military pictures. There is one 
showing a farewell scene between a private and his sweetheart, an old, old 
subject to be sure, but this one is painted with a fidelity to modern costume 
that just at this particular time makes it of unusual interest. The two 
young people looked at it intently, their faces growing suddenly serious. 
Then the soldier lad put his head down and said softly: 

‘* Just what we did last May, isn’t it, little one? ”’ 

And the girl’s hand that had been resting on the blue coat sleeve stole 
downward until it rested in a big palm, and a girl’s eyes brimmed over with 
tears as some one said: ‘‘ But we’ll never repeat it, will we, dear?’’ 


Wd DE 


THE EDITOR. 


HE municipal art movement is becoming very general. The old cities 

of Europe have awakened to the rule of democracy and are forming 
societies for the improvement of streets by more attractive billboards, more 
artistic lamp-posts, fountains, etc. Paris wants to supplant her street signs 
of white letters on blue enamel with something more artistic. (If we had 
signs in some of our cities that could even tell the names of the street we 
would be very thankful.) Chicago’s street labeling seems to be in the 
hands of the Hub Clothing Company! The Brussels Society, La Societé 
de I’ Euvre, furnishes suggestions on house decorations and festive parades, 
not alone to its members and friends but to affiliated societies. It is endeav- 
oring ‘‘to create emulation among artists by opening a practical field 
wherein their works will inspire general interest; to clothe public life with 
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an artistic form; to render to art its former social mission by applying it to 
every department controlled by public opinion.’’ How we need such 
advice here! We in Chicago have on hand a grand peace celebration. 
Thousands of dollars are to be raised, but there will be little taste displayed 
and no worthy artistic monument of any sort left as a reminder of the great 
event. Our parades are not spectacular and are apt to be monotonous. 
We have reduced the uniform until there is nothing but utility left. Great 
festival parades need more than bare streets and simply uniformed men. 

This isa commercial age. We have no barons, princes nor lords of high 
degree to furnish us with all the trappings of a feudal glory. We do have, 
however, merchant princes, coal barons and Napoleons of Wall street and 
the wheat pit. Why cannot they develop a system of shields, banners, 
trappings for horse and man, that will not only resound the splendors of their 
business, but will add variety, color and interest to our now too neutral- 
tinted pageants? Our trouble in America is that we have no stock in trade, 
so to speak, of decorations and materials, neither men nor ideas, and when 
occasion arises, enthusiastic committees, with almost no time, hustle the 
thing through with a great deal of noise and smoke, but when all is over 
our sober afterthought finds there was very little after all. In the old days, 
Rubens thought it not beneath him to design great triumphal arches and 
decorative details for grand occasions. Now, if it is done at all, some 
jobber is allowed to make the most show for the least money. Paris, for 
her 14th of July, has permanent apparatus which is used each season and 
with a very gala effect. The Municipal Society in New York is opening a 
competition for a pedestal for a mast to carry banners or flags of large 
dimensions. This suggestion could be carried out in Chicago for the 
Peace celebration. The Lake Front offers a splendid location. Tempo- 
rary masts might be designed, and, if found suitable, permanent ones could 
later take their places. Cities, clubs, societies and trades might all have 
richly designed and fitting emblems that would add variety to our red- 
white-and-blue and give a more distinctive value to our displays. As it is, 
‘* Old Glory’’ has to do service for battle flag, political parades of all par- 
ties, soap wrappers, bill posters — any use the patriotic or mercenary may 
design or desire. Our country’s flag ought to be treated with the greatest 
respect, and artistically designed banners for other uses might help to 
solve the problem. 

se 


The Arts Club, now being formed in New York City, gives promise of 
great usefulness by unifying scattered agencies into one coherent force. It 
will furnish a common meeting place for members throughout the country, 
as well as a distributing center of information. The laity and professional 
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will have opportunities of meeting each other, and women artists are to be 
included. The list of organizers is now being formed, and it is hoped it 
will soon be completed and the good work started. 

In our vast divided country, little clubs and isolated artists are a natural 
condition. To pull together and concentrate effort is a grand work, and if 
the Arts Club can be the means of bringing it about we wish it immediate 
success. The field is ripe for the harvest. 


se 


THE present number of BRUSH AND PENCIL begins the second year of 
America’s rising art magazine. It is enlarged to sixty-four pages, and the 
size of the page is also increased. One year ago its maiden issue com- 
prised ten illustrations and twenty pages, which gives a graphic contrast to 
our condition today. The policy now established will be strictly main- 
tained, while the improvements will be inaugurated as the work develops 
with more experience. We are opening up a new field, and the responses 
from all parts of the United States are uniformly complimentary. Our 
material will be new, illustrated in the best manner possible, and written 
with critical accuracy, and some claim to literary style. Our staff of 
writers will include artists and others, well equipped by training and expe- 
rience in their professions to handle their subjects with authority. We hope 
to develop the BRUSH AND PENCIL to a position of importance, and to 
establish a magazine in the United States that shall be a standard of the best 
critical and descriptive art literature, thoroughly illustrated. 

It will be an American magazine, dealing with the problems of Ameri- 
can art from the point of view of not only the artist, but the public as well. 
We ask the cooperation and patronage of all interested in this important 
use, and we solicit articles that bear on any of the phases of artistic 
activity. Among our improvements we plan to have a department ot 
artistic photography, in which we shall treat the subject in such a way that 
it will be of assistance to the increasing number of amateurs, whose work 
merits publicity and distinction. Another feature new in this issue is the 
number of illustrations printed with plain backs. These will, in a short 
time, make a portfolio of fine reproductions of works of art, well worth 


preserving. 
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